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I. CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY? 


MUST apologize for limiting my subject. To report all the dif- 

ferent opinions, held by the various modern German philosophers, 
would be technically impossible and, from the point of view of in- 
formation, of little value. If my report shall have a definite mean- 
ing, I must select. And the point of view of selection is indicated in 
the title of my paper by the word ‘‘contemporary.’’ I use this word 
not simply in the chronological sense, where it would embrace any 
philosophy which was actually taught or believed at the present time. 
I use it in a discriminating sense. I wish to separate those thoughts 
and ideas which fulfill a productive function for the present genera- 
tion by regulating its work from those which merely endure, owing 
to the law of inertia. Of course, such a separation involves a specific 
standpoint and, hence, might incur suspicion that I give a partisan 
complexion to my report. But there is a way out of this dilemma. 
After having reviewed and interpreted the various results of German 
philosophy, I shall explicitly formulate the premises of my inter- 
pretation, thus offering a basis for attacking the standpoint and 
criticizing its applications. I hope, by this procedure, to be objective 
in a deeper sense than by affecting an impartiality which, naturally, 
I do not possess. 


I 


To make clear what a selection I propose, I shall begin with some 
negative statements. I shall name those philosophers who, to be 
sure, have gained some reputation, but who, nevertheless, will be 
omitted in the main part of my survey. 

First of all, I shall not extensively deal with Vaihinger’s Philoso- 
phy of As If, a book which, owing to its recent translation into Eng- 
lish, enjoys a posthumous but undeserved fame in America. Vai- 
hinger, pointing out the instrumental value of untrue concepts, 
merely repeats an idea which has been more ingenuously expounded 
by Nietzsche, and more radically by the pragmatists. He makes as- 
sumptions which a pragmatist would call ‘‘absolutistic,’? and he 


1 Read before the Departmental Philosophy Conference, Columbia Univer- 
sity, April 28, 1925. 
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draws conclusions which Nietzsche would eall ‘‘Socratic.”’ By 
speaking of ‘‘untrue’’ concepts, by characterizing them as being 
fictions, he implicitly assumes an absolute criterion of truth and must 
admit, although he may not like it, the existence of an independent 
world and, hence, the possibility of concepts which represent this 
world as it is. Vaihinger pleads for a new evaluation of those con- 
cepts which, according to his characterization, are notoriously untrue, 
while the pragmatists plead for a new conception of truth which 
would not allow such characterization. Nietzsche’s position was 
similar to Vaihinger’s. But Nietzsche clearly saw what Vaihinger 
did not see—that he dealt with a problem of evaluation, not simply 
with epistemology. Before he could depreciate the value of truth, 
he had to admit its existence. Only when knowledge was possible, 
was there any sense in condemning its practice. What Nietzsche 
thus presented as a paradox concerning the evaluation of knowledge, 
appears in Vaihinger’s transposition as an inconsistency regarding 
the theory of knowledge. 

Written as a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, Vaihinger’s book 
could have been witty and stimulating, and after two or three years 
it would have been duly forgotten. Written as a volume of several 
hundred pages, it takes pleasure in displaying a learnedness which, 
curiously enough, contradicts its main thesis. This inner incongru- 
ity, however, (the fact that an idea, more amusing than keen, was 
presented in a scholarly dress,) made the success of the book. It ap- 
pealed to the mass of those who, being journalists by birth, but sci- 
entists by profession, combine with a strong taste for popular ideas 
a strong appetite for technical expressions. A congregation was 
formed which issues, every month or two, a bulletin wherein the 
master’s followers explain how the point of view of ‘‘As If’’ can be 
applied to all the problems of life and science. 

In this circle, like in all similar ones, philosophy plays the réle 
of Ancilla theologiw. It serves to confirm a message given from 
above. The difference from the Middle Ages lies merely in the fact 
that the message does not show the rich imagination of a religious 
dogma, and that the intellectual means which are supposed to con- 
firm it seem blunt compared with the tools of the scholastic philoso- 
phers. 

I waste so many words to characterize this dogmatic type of 
thinking, because it is common to all those groups of philosophers 
which I am going to disregard in the following. It matters little 
whether the evangelist is called Johannes Rehmke, and the gospel 
‘‘Grundwissenschaft,’’ or if the God has the name of Jacob Fries, 
and Leonard Nelson is his prophet. Sectarian grouping has proved 
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unproductive. Only in one case it may seem legitimate, at least, in 
the case of Catholic philosophers who can look back upon a tradition. 
The men around Clemens Baeumker, called the Neo-Scholasties, did 
no systematic searching of real importance; but they were highly 
successful in the investigation of medieval philosophy. Their sys- 
tematic studies, inspired by the medieval thinkers, seem like means 
of training the mind for further historical research. Their retro- 
spective attitude, therefore, has at least the merit of being productive 
in history. 

II 


The really productive thinkers (whom I shall deal with) may be 
surveyed in five different groups. 

The first group comprises the younger members of the school of 
Marburg which was founded about 1870 by Herman Cohen. Cohen 
belonged to the group of men who declared that only by returning to 
Kant, could philosophy regain the precision of methods which it had 
lost during the romantic epoch. His interpretation of Kant assigned 
to the study of mathematics and physics a preéminent role in the 
development of philosophical thought. By pleading for a rehabilita- 
tion of Kant’s critical idealism, he pleaded for a philosophy which 
would consider the results of the exact sciences as its fundamental 
resource. The method which he advocated has been worked out by 
his pupils. I shall have to show how it has been altered in its 
premises and enlarged in its scope by the man who nowadays is the 
chief exponent of the school, Ernst Cassirer. A review of his phil- 
osophy will give an example for the latest development of Neo- 
Kantianism.? 

The second group comprises the school of Windelband and 
Rickert. Like the former, it depends in its method upon Kant. 
But being descended from Lotze, it specially delves into the logical 
problems of history and the other cultural sciences. In the pursuit 
of these studies, it was induced to advocate the idea of a philosophy 
of values. The external fate of the school was unfortunate. Its 
most promising member, Emil Lask, died in the war. The thoughts 
of Rickert himself seem now in a state of stagnation. But the philos- 
ophy of values that he postulated has been taken up and worked out 

2 Ernst Cassirer: Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff (English translation 
by M. C. and W. C. Swabey); Freiheit und Form, Studien zur deutschen Geistes- 
geschichte; Zur Einstein’schen Relativitdétstheorie, Erkenntnistheoretische Be- 
trachtungen (English translation by W. C. Swabey) ; Die Begriffsform im myth- 
ischen Denken; Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, Bd. I, Die Sprache, Ba. II, 
Der Mythos; Idee und Gestalt (Gesammelte Aufsiitze: Goethe, Hélderlin, 


Schiller, Kleist); Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft 
ner neueren Zeit (3 vols.) ; Kants Leben und Lehre. 
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with more ingenuity and depth than he himself perhaps ever ima- 
gined by the economist Max Weber.* 

In a third group I shall treat certain iconoclastic tendencies which 
deny the value of any systematization. Against formalistic deduc. 
tion and analysis they proclaim the right of vision, contending that 
logic be the last word in philosophy. In opposition to the philosophy 
of knowledge of the two first mentioned groups, they stand for a 
philosophy of life. This attitude was quite the fashion three or four 
years ago, when a wave of irrationalistic metaphysics swept over 
Europe. That is past. One figure, however, remains important, 
protruding above the multitude of the others, Georg Simmel.‘ In 
reporting the main features of his philosophy, I shall have to expose 
the somehow hidden relations which combine the ideas of this most 
popular thinker with the message of the most exclusive group in 
Germany, the circle of the poet Stephan George.® 

In the fourth place I shall deal with the so-called ‘‘ phenomenolog- 
ical’’ school, founded by Edmund Husserl. Sharing with the last 
mentioned group the aversion against formalism with the two first 
ones the desire for scientific accuracy, it counts among the younger 
generation the greatest number of followers. Therefore, it is more 
than any other movement in danger of misrepresentation. I shall 


3 Wilhelm Windelband: Prdludien. 

Heinrich Rickert: Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis ; Die Grenzen der natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung; Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwis- 
senschaft; Die Philosophie des Lebens—Darstellung und Kritik der 
philosophischen Modestromung unserer Zeit (written against Simmel, 
Bergson, etc.) ; System der Philosophie, Vol. I. 

Emil Lask: Die Logik der Philosophie und die Kategorienlehre; Die 
Lehre vom Urteil. (A complete edition of his writings is in prepara- 
tion.) 

Max Weber: Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Wissenschaftslehre; Gesammelte 
Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie; ‘‘Die Wertfreiheit der soziologischen 
Wissenschaften,’’ Logos, VII. 

4Georg Simmel: Hauptprobleme der Philosophie; Soziologie: Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die Formen der Vergesellschaftung ; Philosophie des Geldes; 
Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaften; Philosophische Kultur, Essays. 
Schopenhauer und Nietzsche; Kant, 16 Vorlesungen, gehalten an der 
Berliner Universitat; Der Konflikt der modernen Kultur; Goethe; 
Rembrandt, ein kunstphilosophischer Versuch; Lebensphilosophie, Vier 
metaphysische Kapitel. 

5 Followers of Stephan George: 

Friedrich Gundolf: Goethe; Shakespeare wnd der deutsche Geist ; George; 
Dichter und Helden. 

Karl Vossler: Sprachphilosophie. 

Wilhelm Jager: Aristoteles, Geschichte seiner Entwicklung. 

Karl Reinhart: Poseidonios: Parmenides und die Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Philosophie. 
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try to point out how Husserl’s phenomenology combines very differ- 
ent, partly even contradictory, elements, and how this variety in 
itself accounts, on the one hand, for the success of this philosophy, on 
the other, for the controversies among its immediate followers.® 

I shall finish my survey by describing, in the fifth place, a tend- 
ency inaugurated by Nicolai Hartmann. Formerly a member of the 
‘“‘Marburger Schule,’’ he changed his faith by publishing a book on 
the metaphysics of knowledge. The remainders of the Kantian 
schooliag are still easy to be discerned. But phenomenological ele- 
ments have been taken up. And in the last part it is even attempted 
to revive metaphysics and ontology. The results, in this respect, are 
poor. But between unclear phenomenological descriptions and naive 
metaphysical speculations the attempt is made to expose necessarily 
unsolvable problems, the basis and subject of philosophical thought. 
Hartmann calls them ‘‘Aporien,’’ taking up the old Aristotelian 
term. Although he does not carry out all the conclusions, because 
he is too much engaged in the phenomenological and metaphysical 
movement, he nevertheless has opened the way to a new logical 
method which may prove of universal importance.’ 

Having superficially grouped those thoughts which I wish to 
present to you in detail, I now return to my starting point :—the 
latest development of Neo-Kantianism. 


III 


Kant, having discovered that the coherence of our experience was 
based on premises which could not be derived from experience itself, 
drew the conclusion that the order of the objects of knowledge was a 
product of the activity of mind. Considering the fact that the valid- 
ity of such principles as causality and substantiality could not be 
justified by simply referring to empirical sense data; considering 
moreover, that their explanation as a habit of mind would already 
assume (in the functioning of this habit) their validity, Kant saw 
only one way of solving the problem: These principles had to be 

6 Edmund Husserl: ‘‘ Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft,’’ Logos, Vol. I; 

Logische Untersuchungen (3 vols.) ; Ideen zu einer reinew Phaénomenolo- 
gie und phinomenologischen Philosophie (first volume only published) ; 
Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phdinomenologische Forchung (annual 
publication containing the works of the phenomenological school). 
Moritz Geiger: Beitraége zur Phiéinomenologie des aesthetischen Genusses ; 
Uber den Begriff des Unbewussten und die psychische Realitit. 
Max Scheler: Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik. 
Alexander Pfiinder: Zur Psycho’ogie der Gesinnungen; Logik. 

7 Nicolai Hartmann: Die philosophischen Grundlagen der Biologie; ‘‘ Dies- 
seits von Realismus und Idealismus,’’ Kantstudien, 1925; Grundziige 
einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis. 
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categories, concepts of interpretation, which, by enabling the mind 
to make experiences, established the order of the objects of experi- 
ence. This theory with all its implications, reduced to its mere 
logical skeleton, is built out of three hypotheses and one verification, 

The first hypothesis maintains that the spontaneity of thought 
determines the method of experience and the form of its objects, 
The second one states that the receptivity of sense perception pro- 
cures the unformed material for this procedure. The third one sug- 
gests that space and time are a priori forms of intuition, mediating 
between pure thought and mere perception. 

The verification of these hypotheses Kant found in the working 
of science. He pointed out, over and over again, that only the as- 
sumption of these premises, specially of the first and the last one, 
made it possible to explain the exactitude of mathematics and physics. 
Only when space is an a priori form of intuition are we able to 
understand how the geometrician can make evident statements 
about the triangle without needing the approbation or fearing the 
contradiction of any empirical triangle. Only when causality is an 
a priori concept of interpretation has the physicist a reason to main- 
tain that every happening has a cause and an effect, certain that no 
future event will ever refute this proposition—So far the theory of 
Kant. 

The Neo-Kantian thinkers, specially the members of the Marburg 
School, assigned the greatest importance to the first mentioned hypoth- 
esis, the spontaneity of thought, and to the last mentioned method, 
the verification of philosophy by science. But the more consistently 
they worked out these two ideas, the more they were driven to 
abandon the two others: the receptivity of sense perception, and the 
theory of the intuitional character of space and time. 

As long as one supposes (so they argue) that the material of 
sense perception is given from the outside, one must assume a ‘‘thing 
in itself’’ which is independent of the mind. Of such a thing, how- 
ever, Kant says we can not have any notion. Therefrom Hegel con- 
cluded that Kant’s ‘‘thing in itself’’ was a ‘‘caput mortuum of ab- 
straction.’’ Sharing this opinion, the Neo-Kantianists claim that we 
must eliminate the idea altogether. Nothing is simply ‘‘given’’ to 
the mind. All that the mind knows of, originates in its immanent 
processes. All that has a distinct meaning or existence, owes it to 
an act of determination. 

Recalling the controversies provoked by this theory, one must 
admit that the Neo-Kantianists practically succeeded in proving to 
all those philospohers who assumed anything as being immediately 
given, that this which they called a simple phenomenon was really a 
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product of thought. The elementary sensations (Empfindungen), 
for instance, of which Ernst Mach is speaking, (Hume would call 
them ‘‘Impressions’’), are decidedly an abstract conception. Also 
what some modern schools call ‘‘internal intuition,’’ implies at least 
the distinction of an internal from an external world. Even the so- 
called perception is merely a state in the process of determination. 
For the thing which is perceived (if it is anything at all) is the 
product of those relations by which it is determined. 

Relations,—this is the last word of the Neo-Kantianist. A solu- 
tion which, at first glance, must seem unsatisfactory. For where, 
after all, do the relations come from? What is their origin? The 
Neo-Kantianist replies by asking: ‘‘ What do you mean by ‘origin’? 
Certainly, again, some sort of relation. Thus, by putting this ques- 
tion, you implicitly assume the validity of what I am saying.’’ But 
his opponent will not be satisfied. ‘‘If you do not admit anything 
as being given, where do you start from? In order to begin your 
philosophy, you must assume at least something.’’ The answer is: 
‘‘T assume that anything which is, appears as a product of determina- 
tion. And therefore I begin my philosophical studies there where 
the procedure of determining is most obvious, namely, in science.”’ 

This reference of philosophy to science is a Kantian trait. How- 
ever, the Neo-Kantian way of approaching science is different from 
Kant’s own method. Kant based his constructions on Newton’s sys- 
tem of physics. And believing that it was the only possible system, 
he declared that the world interpretation was directed by a definite 
number of concepts. Cohen saw the limitations of this definite table 
of categories and tried to improve it. Cassirer altogether gave up 
the idea of composing such a table. According to him, the belief that 
the number of categories was limited and could be deduced, was an 
absolutistie remainder in Kant’s theory, comparable to the theory of 
the ‘‘thing in itself.’’ If once we admit that the world must be con- 
ceived as a product of determination, we also must admit that produc- 
ing means a process, determination a development. The conception 
of the world can no longer be stable. The concepts of interpretation 
must change according to the system of interpretation. All that 
philosophy can expound in an abstract and definite manner is the 
law of determination as such, involving the fundamental importance 
of relations. But what single relations can be chosen to form a 
system, is a matter not of deduction, but of demonstration. In- 
numerable systems are possible and have been developed. Philoso- 
phy must go and analyze their construction and the stages of their 
development. And as determination is a logical procedure, the 
method by which one system of determination transcends into a new 
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one must also reveal a logical sequence. Here is the second task 
which Cassirer assigns to philosophy: not only to expose the premises 
of the individual system by analyzing its interpretative concepts, but 
also to show how the different systems are joined by a general rule of 
progression. 

In Cassirer’s theory of progression we must distinguish two sides, 
The one concerns the form of progression, the other one, its tendency, 

We form a system by assuming the validity of certain last de. 
terminants. As soon, now, as the implications of the system bear a 
conflict, the absolute validity of those last determinants is questioned, 
A new system is formed, based on more universal determinants which 
assign to the former ones a limited field of validity. The develop. 
ment of knowledge thus appears as a continuous transformation of 
absolute determinants into relative ones. But those determinants 
which are restricted by this procedure do not lose their entire value; 
they merely receive a more specific meaning. The process of trans- 
formation is itself a process of determination. The system of Ein- 
stein, for instance, does not imply the falsity of the classical system 
of Galilei and Newton; it merely restricts its validity to the field of 
short distances. In a similar way, Lobatschewsky’s meta-geometry 
does not contradict the system of Euclid. By proving the mutability 
of the axiom of parallels, it merely defines the Euclidian space as a 
space without curvature. 

The same examples can be used to explain the tendency of pro- 
gression. According to Cassirer, the history of science teaches that 
the further the search for last and universal determinants develops, 
the more it tends to substitute for the metaphysical principles of 
things the methodical principles of mind. Finally, the postulate of 
an absolute world turns into the postulate of an absolute method. 
It is characteristic, therefore, that the Einstein theory, intending to 
find for the laws of Nature a universal formulation, begins by exam- 
ining the methods of measuring space and time. Mathematics, with a 
similar intention, delves into the study of its axiomatic premises. 
These examples, and many others, Cassirer mentions in support of his 
claim that metaphysics ceases to exist when a certain stage of method- 
ical thinking is reached. 

This interpretation of metaphysics as a methodical misunder- 
standing recalls the position of Kant who, in his Prolegomena, de- 
elared that all metaphysicists, with all due solemnity, were suspended 
of their futile profession. All the more it is necessary to illustrate 
how Neo-Kantianism alters the position of Kant with regard to the 
interpretation of sciences: 

First, there is a definite change in the special conception of space. 
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Space is no longer an intuitional form of absolute stability; it is a 
conceptual order, subject to the process of progressive determina- 
tion. Secondly, there is also a change in the general conception of 
truth. The criterion of inner consistency guarantees the relative 
truth of every single system; while the value of absolute truth can 
be attributed only to the totality of all possible systems. The right 
of speaking of such a totality (in other words, the right of forming 
the concept of absolute truth) is attested by the fact that the different 
systems are not logically isolated ; that, on the contrary, the one con- 
tinuously transcends into the other. Their coherence is based on the 
logical rule of progression. However, as this transcendence has no 
definite limit, truth itself is not an actual property, but the goal of an 
infinite realization. 

This Neo-Kantian conception of truth is in harmony with the Neo- 
Kantian method of combining systematic and historical investigation. 
The undeniable results of this method, embodied in Cassirer’s works 
on Substance and Function and The History of the Problem of 
Knowledge, may serve as a verification of his theory of truth, in so 
far as it is meant to be a special hypothesis for investigating the 
history of science. But in so far as it is meant to be more than this, 
namely, a philosophical thesis of universal importance, it needs not 
only a verification in concreto, but also a justification in abstracto. 
And here, it seems, every endeavor must fail. No matter how suc- 
cessful the interbreeding of historical and systematic methods may 
prove as a means for explaining the development of science, it can 
not be enlarged to a universal principle. By defending this union in 
general the philosopher, who is supposed to face all problems, would 
seem deliberately to disregard one of them—the conflict between sys- 
tematic and historical thinking as such. He must be prepared to 
hear the usual objections: If all standpoints are merely stages in an 
infinite development, how about your own standpoint? If you treat 
thinking as an historical matter, how about the historical limitations 
of your own thoughts? 

The Neo-Kantianist can defend his position by distinguishing be- 
tween objective and reflective thought. His theory of truth, being 
the offspring of his conviction that the objective order originates in 
constructive thought, relates to judgments merely in so far as they 
are engaged in the process of objectivation, not in so far as they re- 
flect upon its premises. This confirms, to be sure, that his concep- 
tion of truth can not claim to have a universal meaning; it is re- 
stricted to a special type of judgments. But the fact that, in eonnec- 
tion with this type, it has proved to be perfectly valid, implies a 
challenge to any rival theory which claims to be more universal. 
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Any rival theory is obliged to interpret the fact that the Neo-Kantian 
conception of truth has actually been verified as a special hypothesis 

The value of the investigations, based upon this hypothesis, is 
reflected in the contradictory criticisms made by Cassirer’s opponents, 
Some of them made the objection that his work meant a revival of 
Hegelian thinking because it treated history in the manner of logical 
speculation ; while others called him a positivistic thinker, because he 
never surpassed the statements of the special sciences. Both criti. 
cisms restrict each other to such an extent that they turn out to be 
rather complimentary. A positivist who at the same time is an He. 
gelian, must be a man who not simply compiles the material of his 
work, but knows how to penetrate it by a logical method. A Hege. 
lian who works like a positivist must be in possession of a method 
which does not seduce him to fantastic speculations, but leads him to 
the study of the original sources. 

Cassirer, in his latest works, has entered into a new stage of 
thought: he has torn down the barrier which Neo-Kantianism had 
set up at its beginning—the restriction to the study of natural sci- 
ences. He found that the same method which had proved successful 
in this special field, (namely, the analysis of the last determinants 
and the study of the progression from one system to the other) could 
be applied to all other fields where the mind fulfills its function of 
interpretation: to religion, to mythical thought, to language, ete. 
The same development which he first discovered in the searching of 
truth, he now found in the history of all these other cultural produets. 
No matter whether religion, mythos, or language is concerned, it ap- 
pears to him as a universal rule that in the search for definite deter- 
minants, the idea of independently existing things or qualities more 
and more vanishes before the primacy of the methods of determina- 
tion ; until, finally, all that is thought, said, or believed, all the laws of 
science, all the messages of religion, all the expressions of language, 
appear to be only symbols, created by the mind in producing a world 
of understanding. These are the outlines of what Cassirer calls: 
‘*Bine Philosophie der symbolischen Formen.’’ The work is not yet 
completed. Only the first two volumes, the one on language, the 
other on mythos, are just being published. 

Of course, this widening of scope involves a new problem. As 
long as science was the sole field of philosophical investigation, only 
one question had to be answered : How are the different scientific sys- 
tems related to each other? The answer was: They are stages of a 
continuous development. Now, the new question arises: How are 
the different fields of development related to each other? What is 
the relation between science, religion, mythos? The question re- 
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sembles the one with which Kant was struggling when he had sepa- 
rated the different realms of reason, and tried to reconcile them with 
abstract speculations. Cassirer is more reserved. He transforms 
the metaphysical problem into a methodical task. The relations 
between the different fields must be studied as relations: To expose 
them is not a matter of general speculation, but of detailed analysis. 
Their unity, for Kant the object of a quasi-religious creed, is for 
Cassirer a problem of investigation. This change is character- 
istic. It indicates the Neo-Kantian tendency to eliminate the meta- 
physical elements in Kant and to develop the methodical parts of 
his philosophy. The outcome of this development is embodied in the 
two theories which I tried to explain: the general theory of relations 
according to which everything is a product of determination; and the 
specific rule of progression according to which every system of rela- 
tions transcends into a new one, in the search for last determinants. 

If, once more, we look back upon those two theories, we may sum- 
marize their value as follows: 

The general theory of relations, to be sure, does not say very 
much. But the little which it says is difficult to refute, because any 
attack can be averted by logical argument. If anybody contradicts 
the Neo-Kantianist, the latter has the right to say that his op- 
ponent assumes certain determinants. And, certainly, he will 
succeed in proving that these determinants which are believed to be 
principles of thought, are really products of thought. If, on the 
other hand, his opponent asks him to solve the problem how it is 
possible that the mind grasps objects which (in their existence and 
their meaning) are independent of the mind, he will reply: ‘‘The 
idea of a thing, independent of the mind, is itself a conception of 
themind. The idea of absolute independence, as you form it, is self- 
contradictory. Therefore, the problem as you put it, is illogical.”’ 
His opponent has only one thing to answer: ‘‘You may prove that 
my problem is illogical ; but how can you prove that, being illogical, it 
ceases to be a problem? Your purely logical method enables you to 
eliminate problems, but thereby it prevents you from approaching 
them. It makes you safe; but it leaves you poor.’’—This is the 
charge that can be made and that has been made against this general 
theory of relations. 

The special theory of progression presents exactly the opposite 
case. It is certainly not poor; on the contrary, it enabled Cassirer, 
and still enables him, to write the history of the mind in all the fields 
of its working. It offers a logical basis for that which is called in 
German, Geistesgeschichte. But being strictly connected with this 
form of history, the theory of the development of symbols and of the 
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progression of truth seems to have more a specific than a universal 
meaning. And, for the reasons we mentioned above, it seems unsafe 
to enlarge it in this respect. The method which follows from Cas- 
sirer’s theory, has been verified by him in practice and has proved its 
right of existence. But this right does not imply the solution of all 
philosophical problems. Its importance, on the contrary, lies in the 
fact that it presents, itself, a new problem: Does this legitimate 
point of view coincide or conflict with the other points of view which 
also have proved legitimate? And in case there should be a conflict, 
how can it be explained? What is its meaning? Apparently, this 
is the point where pure methodology finds its end. Cassirer’s work, 
being mainly and consciously methodological, reaches this point with- 
out superseding it. 
IV 


While the ‘‘Marburger Schule’’ started with general philosophical 
discussions and ended with concrete analytical work, the school of 
Windelband and Rickert developed in the opposite direction. It was 
initiated by Windelband’s famous lecture on ‘‘ History and Natural 
Science’’ wherein he attacked those who believed that the methods of 
natural science were the only legitimate methods of science at large. 
He pointed out that two different methods of investigation needed 
to be distinguished: the generalizing method which considers every 
single fact or event as a paradigm for an abstract rule, and the indi- 
vidualizing method which is eager to grasp the events in their singu- 
larity and uniqueness. 

The idea was taken up and worked out by Rickert in his book, 
Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. Here he 
interpreted natural science as the attempt to explain the world as a 
‘‘homogeneous continuum’’ ;—as a continuum, because the world of 
natural science is subject to the procedure of measure; as a homo- 
geneous one, because this procedure assumes purely quantita- 
tive elements, free from any qualitative differentiations. The world 
of the historian, on the other hand, represents, according to Rickert, 
a ‘‘heterogeneous discretum’’;—heterogeneous, because it contains 
individual facts, each of which has its peculiar characteristics; a dis- 
eretum, because only a system of uneven structure can account for 
characteristic differentiations. Rickert declares that we can not 
imagine continuity unless in homogeneous form, and that we can 
not imagine heterogeneity, unless in discreet form. And he con- 
cludes that this peculiar organization of our mind determines the two 
possible ways of making the world intelligible. The idea that the 
form of the world is dependent upon the form of the mind sounds 
very Kantian. But Rickert carried it out in a way which made the 
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Neo-Kantianists shiver. The fact that the two antagonistic methods, 
the historical one and the one of natural science, were able to ap- 
proach one and the same material, suggested to him the idea that this 
material in itself had to be organized in such a way that it offered a 
starting point for both. In other words, it had to combine the two 
characteristics which the mind could not combine; it had to be at the 
same time heterogeneous in quality and continuous in form. Ac- 
cording to Rickert, natural science, taking up the idea of continuity, 
must transform the heterogeneous qualities into homogeneous quan- 
tities. History, sustaining the heterogeneous form, has to select from 
the given continuum individual discrete parts. 

Of course, one objected to Rickert that he defined the unknown 
simply by inverting the conditions of the known. But he defended 
himself by saying that this procedure meant merely to make clear 
that the method of history involved a selection of the given material, 
while the method of natural science involved a transformation. And 
comparing the selective method to the transforming one, he felt 
strengthened in his belief that history, selecting and not transform- 
ing, kept nearer to that which we call reality. 

This comparison of history and natural science may seem rather 
unphilosophical, all the more as it is based on a dubious definition of 
reality. Nevertheless, it helped win the fight which had to be fought 
for the independence of the methods of history from the methods of 
natural science. It specially helped the emancipation of history from 
the one natural science which pretended to offer a basis for historical 
work—psychology. Psychology, using the generalizing method, can 
never help to organize a discrete world of individual events. 

The selective method which history needs is based, according to 
Rickert, on the procedure of relating facts—not to laws, but to values. 
By relating an event to a value, I mark the event as ‘‘important.’’ 
The importance makes it stand out from the others. It is the index 
of individuality. For example, the bullet, shot off in the year 1848 
in the streets of Berlin, was a bullet like any other; and the act of 
shooting was a mechanical event, subject to the laws of nature. But 
it aroused the excitement of the crowd that had gathered, and initi- 
ated a revolutionary movement which ended with a change of the 
national constitution. The change of the constitution represents, in 
Rickert’s terminology, the value which makes the shooting of the 
bullet important, which makes it an individual shooting, different 
from all others. 


Two questions need to be discussed in connection with this the- 
ory: 


1. Has Rickert correctly analyzed the methodical effect of relating 
things to values ? 
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2. What is the meaning of the so-called values themselves? 


As long as Rickert says that the relation to so-called values makes the 
facts important, nobody can object. Neither can we deny that im. 
portance is equivalent to that which Rickert calls individualization, 
But Rickert says more. The relation to values does not only make 
the facts important, it gives them their entire meaning. Without 
this relation they are indifferent mechanical or psychological events, 
caused by some other events according to the laws of nature, but 
meaningless in themselves. 

This theory can be refuted by a simple example: 

A drop of ink falls on a piece of paper. An indifferent event, 
belonging to the world of physics. But the ink spots represent let- 
ters, the letters represent words, and the words represent a contract. 
Is it by relating the ink spots to values that we transform them into 
letters? Is it by relating the letters to values, that we understand 
their meaning as words? Certainly not. We grasp the meaning 
because the representation of ideas by words, of words by letters, and 
of letters by spots, takes place according to a certain logical method. 
By following up this method, we notice that the object has an intel- 
lectual meaning (which observation, in itself, is free from any evalu- 
ation). Only after we have grasped this meaning can we begin to 
evaluate. Now we may decide whether the contract is made by a 
shrewd statesman or by a lunatic, and whether it is important for the 
international history of politics because it regulates the diplomatic 
relations of two empires, or for the municipal history of food supply 
because it regulates the commercial relations of two grocery shops. 
In other words: the importance of an event does not create its mean- 
ing; the event must have a meaning in order that we may be able to 
decide whether it is important or not. 

I was obliged to go so far into rather primitive details because on 
the basis of his theory, that meaning was created by evaluation, 
Rickert suggested a terminological change in the classification of sci- 
ences which would be of more than terminological importance. Ac- 
cording to an old tradition, German philosophy divides the sciences 
into two main groups: Naturwissenschaften and Geisteswissenschaf- 
ten, the former dealing with the facts of nature, the latter with the 
products of mind. Rickert suggests that the word ‘‘ Geisteswissen- 
schaften’’ be replaced by the word ‘‘Kulturwissenschaften’’; first, 
because the term ‘‘Geist’’ or ‘‘mind”’ is equivocal and has misled 
people more than once to base the methods of these sciences on psy- 
chology ; secondly, because the word ‘‘culture’’ suggests, better than 
any other word, the method of relating facts to values. I do not 
doubt that it would be good to free once for all the logical meaning in 
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‘“‘mind’’ from psychological misrepresentations, but I nevertheless 
do not believe that this logical meaning coincides with that which 
we call cultural meaning. Maybe that in the field of culture we 
evaluate the importance of meanings; maybe that in the field of 
nature we explain their existence. But before a meaning can be 
explained or evaluated, it must be represented. And the problem of 
representation is necessarily disregarded by a philosophy which con- 
fines itself to distinguishing two independent methods. The prob- 
lem of the mind which Rickert meant to expel by introducing the 
problems of culture, keeps its place next to those problems which 
Rickert introduced. The sphere of the mind mediates between the 
laws of nature and the values of culture. 

This is a rather specific charge against Rickert’s theory. There 
is another, more general one. 

What does Rickert really mean by values? If we remember the 
example of the Revolution of 1848, wherein the change of the consti- 
tution was the ‘‘value’’ that made the shooting of the bullet impor- 
tant, the answer is clear: Value is itself an event considered as im- 
portant. ‘‘Value’’ is here a synonym for ‘‘valuable fact.’’ But 
how do we come to evaluate facts? By relating them to other valu- 
able events? This would not solve, but only postpone, the problem. 
Rickert sees distinctly that his theory drives to the postulation of a 
general philosophy of values, dealing with possible alternatives and 
their mutual relations, and exposing the logical foundations of all 
those decisions which form our so-called opinions. From Rickert’s 
point of view, the method of history refers implicitly to a philosophy 
of history dealing in abstracto with those values, the materialization 
of which the historian studies in concreto. 

This theory can be attacked from the side of philosophy as well as 
from the side of history. From the side of philosophy, because a 
theory of values which intends to serve as a solid basis for evaluations 
in history, must show a very obvious tendency of harmonizing the 
different values; and therein lies a dogmatic belief. From the side 
of history, because every serious historian will refuse any such insinu- 
ation, as if his method was based on opinions which needed to be 
justified by a philosopher. 

This second attack Rickert tries to avert. He says that the his- 
torian himself does not need to bother about the theoretical justifica- 
tion of values. For the historical method it is entirely sufficient that 
the value be a hypothetical one, because this alone helps to select those 
facts which are related to the evaluated fact. And this is all the his- 
torian needs. The question whether the value which he assumes for 
his purposes is justified or not, does not affect the validity of the 
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relation which it helps him to discover. But we may ask: Does it 
not affect the quality of this relation? If, on the assumption of the 
value of an event, we establish a teleological relation between this 
event and another, and the value is merely hypothetical, is not the 
teleological character of the relation hypothetical, too? 

An hypothesis which helps to find or to select something, has 
only an ‘‘heuristic,’’ not a ‘‘theoretical’’ or scientific, value. To use 
the terms of Kant: It has a regulative, not a constitutive, meaning 
for the proceeding of science. Kant tried to prove with regard to 
biology that words like ‘‘teleological relation’’ or ‘‘final cause’’ or 
‘*purpose’’ were only euphemistic expressions, preliminary labels for 
an unsolved complex of causal relations. We see the final effect, 
and being unable to analyze its causes, we say that it was ‘‘intended,”’ 
thus substituting for the causal explanation a teleological one, which 
is, really, no explanation at all. By citing this idea, I do not mean 
to say that causality has in history the same form as in natural sci- 
ence. But what I do mean to say is, that also in history a logical 
point of view must be opposed to the teleological one, and that the 
logical method postulates the analysis of factors instead of the con- 
templation of goals. While assumptions of ‘‘purposes’”’ and ‘‘in- 
tentions’’ are condemned to remain eternally hypothetic, the assump- 
tion of efficient causes, of conditions which determine the events, 
have at least the possibility of being verified. The historian who 
wishes to verify his statements does, therefore, organize the facts— 
not by relating them to values, but by using them as elements for 
reconstructing a ‘‘historical situation.’’ The history of politics can 
be written and has been written as a history of political constella- 
tions, the history of science as a history of scientific issues, the history 
of art as a history of artistic problems. This is the scientific side of 
history, puzzling enough for philosophy. For philosophy has to find 
out: What is that which we call a ‘‘political situation,’’ a ‘‘scientific 
issue,’’ an ‘‘artistic problem’’? 

Rickert saw only the unscientific side. He could see it because, 
undoubtedly, it exists. The belief that (let us say again) the Ger- 
man constitution of 1848 was good, may induce a man to study the 
revolution which brought it. But the opposite may happen just as 
well. The conviction that the constitution was poor, may stimulate 
the historian to investigate how so loud a noise could have had s0 
small an outcome. In most cases, neither will happen. The his- 
torian will simply notice while he is studying that the complex of 
events, carrying the name of this revolution, has never been properly 
analyzed. And he will get interested in doing the work. Relating 
facts to values is thus not a methodical operation in the science of 
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history, but a pre-scientific act of the historian, and not even a neces- 
sary one. 

While it was Rickert’s mistake that he combined the problems of 
science and of evaluation in the wrong way, it was decidedly to his 
merit that he combined them at all. He advocated a solution which 
the scientists could not accept, but he set forth a problem which they 
could not deny: the methods of sciences on the one hand, the sphere 
of values on the other, how were they related? Whole groups of sci- 
entists deal with decisions, and, therefore, indirectly with values. 
The political historian analyzes the decisions of a certain statesman, 
shows the situation which he found, shows the new situation which 
he created. The art historian exposes the decision of an artist, shows 
the alternative from where he started, shows the style to which he 
led, shows the new alternatives which the style provoked. In a 
similar way, one can treat the issues of economics, of law, of any 
field of human endeavor. The scientist who deals with these subjects 
decidedly deals with opinions; but the accuracy of his method does 
not allow that his own opinion should interfere. How, then, about 
his own opinion? If it is true that it would inhibit his scientific 
work, does it therefore not follow that his scientific work must pre- 
vent him from forming an opinion? Does it therefore not follow 
that science is the death of personal decisions, just as personal deci- 
sions are the death of science? 

The question could, perhaps, not be formulated so distinctly, had 
Rickert not done his work. His own answer was determined to be 
a failure, because, from the beginning, he was in favor of a har- 
monious solution: the values, leading the methods; the values, re- 
concilable among themselves. 

Max Weber gave a less optimistic answer, but one that is more 
correct.® 


Epa@ar WInp. 
New York Ciry. 





THE FACTUAL BASIS OF MR. JOHNSON’S LOGIC? 


i hws most elementary form of perceptual judgment has its em- 

bodiment, according to Mr. Johnson, in what he calls a ‘‘ primi- 

tive proposition.’’ A good example of such rudimentary assertions 

would be the simple exclamation: ‘‘Lightning.’’ Instead of refer- 

ring such statements to reality regarded as some sort of a unitary 
8 To be concluded in the next issue, No. 19. 


1Cf. The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 79-87, for a review of 
Parts I and II of the Logic. 
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whole, as he believes some logicians do, Mr. Johnson prefers to 
speak of ‘‘a particular portion of reality manifesting the character 
(indicated by the adjectival import of the word) lightning.”’? Aj] 
higher forms of judgment, and hence all of the various types of 
logical propositions, represent further developments of this psycho- 
logically prior stage of thinking. Thus, ‘‘There is a manifestation 
of lightning’’ is a judgment involving an indefinite reference to posi- 
tion in time or space, while a more developed form of judgment 
renders this reference definite.* A still more ultimate psychological 
presupposition, however, underlies even these most rudimentary 
operations of thought in its natural function of characterizing reality. 
For the phrase ‘‘there is,’’ in our example, points to the ‘‘psycho- 
logical fact of separateness of presentment of the manifestations of 
reality.’’* Such presentations occur prior to any act of thought, 
and in fact furnish the ‘‘material’’ for thought to operate upon. 
‘‘The word present,’’ the author explains ‘‘—with the accent on the 
second syllable—is in English equivalent to ‘give’; in this sense a 
presentation is equivalent to a datum—where by ‘datum’ is meant 
not a piece of given knowledge, but a piece of given reality that is to 
be characterized in knowledge.’’> And in a footnote it is pointed 
out that ‘‘it is here presumed that such mental processes as sense 
differentiation, ete., in which the experient is merely passive or re- 
cipient, must have been developed prior to the exercise of judgment, 
to furnish the material upon which the activity of thought can 
operate.’’ Examples of such relatively simple acts of thought as 
follow most readily upon this prior ‘‘fact of separateness in presenta- 
tion’’ are counting, connections involving temporal relations like 
before and after, spatial relations like above and below, ‘‘and finally 
by relations of comparison such as like and unlike.”’ 

Such, in short, is the psychological foundation upon which Mr. 
Johnson’s logical edifice ultimately rests. To accept it as sound con- 
sequently involves approval of the whole structure, at least in prin- 
ciple and apart from relatively unimportant details. Upon this 
basis, for example, depend all the fundamental conceptions and dis- 
tinctions and fine discriminations embodied in the entire work. To 
reject this foundation as unsound, on the other hand, as obviously 
implies a most serious criticism of his logic, in toto. ‘‘My whole 
philosophical attitude,’’ the author roundly declares, ‘‘depends upon 
the recognition of a fundamental distinction between these two types 
of acts, specifically denominated separation and discrimination—a 
2 Logic, Pt. I, p. 19. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
«Pt. I, p. 3. 
5 Pt. I, p. 21. 
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distinction which corresponds in my general view to that between 
the particular and the universal. Inasmuch as a substantive separa- 
tion is a necessary preparatory step to identification or comparison of 
character, separation may be said to be prior to discrimination; and 
this entails a further important contrast between subject and predi- 
eate.”’ Etc., etc.® 

In view of the all-important character of these psychological 
facts and experiences upon which Mr. Johnson so completely rests 
his logical superstructure, it would be well that there should be no 
hesitancy, no wavering, in the further construction of the edifice. 
Each portion should fit snugly, and every element should serve its 
proper function adequately, for if such were not the case the whole 
building would inevitably come tumbling about our heads, to the 
confusion, and even the ruin, of all concerned. He who in these days 
is bold enough to build anything upon the ‘‘facts’’ ascribed to psy- 
chology must be a brave entrepreneur indeed! And then there is the 
problem—which charity forbids our mentioning again—of justifying 
the very idea of founding logic upon psychology in the first place! 

With these criteria in mind, let us follow a very brief way the 
plans of Mr. Johnson’s work. Take, for example, the relatively 
simple proposition ‘‘S is p.’’ Although it might seem, a priori, that 
there would not be much difficulty involved in handling such a sim- 
ple assertion as this, nevertheless, in his attempts to shape it to his 
plans, the author becomes entangled in a very serious predicament. 
The difficulty has to do with the matter of distinguishing the sub- 
ject, ‘‘S,’’ of this particular proposition, from a subject, say ‘‘7,,’’ of 
a similar proposition, ‘‘7' is p.’”’ By hypothesis these subjects repre- 
sent ‘‘data’’—separate sensory presentations—and hence they are 
as yet, for Mr. Johnson, uncharacterized by any act of thought what- 
soever. But it is hard to see, on these premises, our authority con- 
fesses, how the one proposition can be distinguished from the other; 
we, “in default of any adjectival characterization’’ ‘‘7’’ seems 
“equally non-significant with ‘8’.’’? The solution of this difficulty 
the author seeks in ascribing S and T to a common class of sub- 
stantives, so that the propositions may be reformulated, respectively, 
‘This substantive is p’’ and ‘‘That substantive is p.’’? ‘‘The intro- 
duction of the terms ‘this’ and ‘that’ serves to show that substantives 
can be distinguished apart from, and independently of, any adjectival 
characterization; . . .’’§ 

Now in Part I, in his first attempt to cope with this same funda- 
mental difficulty, the author has explained that the ‘‘this’’ here in 

6 Pt. IIT, p. 53. 


*Pt. III, p. 2. 
8 Loe. cit. 
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question ‘‘is not rich in predicates and adjectives, but at the same 
time it cannot be said to be empty of adjectives or predicates, be- 
cause, in the meaning of thisness, abstraction is made of all predicates 
or adjectives.’’® In Part III, however, he finally decides that ‘‘this”’ 
and ‘‘that’’ are ‘‘definite’’ adjectival characterizations, which follow 
the indefinite designation, ‘‘a certain,’’ and ‘‘the transition [from 
indefinite to definite characterization] is possible psychologically s0 
far as we can identify and discriminate the positions, temporal or 
spatial, at which manifestations are presented in separateness.’’ 

Having gone so far, the question promptly arises, whether Mr, 
Johnson has really made his point, or whether he has not, rather, as 
a solution of the problem, simply restated the problem itself, 
‘“This’’ and ‘‘that’’ both are and are not adjectives ; they do and they 
do not characterize their substantives. The author’s best view seems 
to be that it is impossible to assign them to substantives until 
these substantives have revealed themselves as manifestations 
of reality whose temporal and spatial positions have been, as 
he says, ‘‘identified and discriminated.’’? And such discrimina- 
tion follows, in turn, a still more indefinite characterization—and all 
characterizations are acts of thought—indicated by the phrases 
‘‘there is,’’ or ‘‘a certain.’’ This apparent wavering in the argu- 
ment at once raises the interesting question as to the validity of the 
thesis that, psychologically speaking, separateness of presentation in 
a pure sense experience is ‘‘factually’’ prior to acts of comparison or 
characterization, involving thought. Is it not possible that Mr. 
Johnson has simply transformed what for him is a necessary pre- 
requisite for his logical theory into a highly questionable psycholog- 
ical hypothesis? Moreover, even granting the ‘‘fact’’ of the prior 
separateness of presentment of bits of reality, in the sense demanded 
by Mr. Johnson, it is hard to see how one would ever come, later, to 
bring them together at all. How could such wholly uncharacterized 
atoms ever yield themselves to any combining activity of the mind? 
Or how could thought ever pass from one to another ex hypothesi 
absolutely unrelated datum ? 

As a matter of fact, evidence is not lacking that Mr. Johnson has 
placed before himself two logical alternatives, of which he feels that 
he must accept either the one or the other. Either, he seems to argue, 
we must presuppose data presented separately prior to any act of 
comparison ; or, on the other hand, the act of comparison must in all 
cases be presumed to have preceded the separation of the objects or 
data compared. It is the latter difficult alternative which he sup- 
poses Bradley to have adopted. But ‘‘. .. I demur,’’ he writes, 


® Pt. I, p. 21. 
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“to Mr. Bradley’s dictum: ‘distinction implies difference.’ His 
dictum means, as far as I understand, what in my own terminology I 
should express by the phrase: ‘otherness presupposes comparison’ 
(the comparison, in particular, in which the relation of difference is 
asserted). Now in my view this dictum is exactly wrong; the asser- 
tion of ‘otherness’ does not presuppose or require a previous asser- 
tion of any relation of agreement or difference. ... and... the 
primitive assertion of otherness is only occasioned and rendered pos- 
sible from the fact of separateness in presentation.’’?° Regardless 
of the question of the correctness of this interpretation of Bradley’s 
view, it is easy to follow the logic of Mr. Johnson’s own argument. 
The alternative that ‘otherness presupposes comparison,’ ‘‘is exactly 
wrong.’’ Ergo, the other alternative must be exactly right. And 
this choice between apparently exclusive alternatives, I strongly sus- 
pect, is the real ground for the appeal to a psychological ‘‘fact’’ in 
support of a logical doctrine. 

There is yet another possibility, however, which has not occurred 
to Mr. Johnson, and which has the advantage of avoiding any appeal 
to the ultimate findings of psychology. Instead of taking the posi- 
tion that either separateness must be prior to comparison, or vice 
versa, why not simply regard these assumed psychological alterna- 
tives as logically indifferent? So far as our actual experience goes, 
it seems to be an entirely relative matter; it may be questioned 
whether there be any warrant for assigning absolute factual priority 
to the one or the other. In fact, the two notions seem not to be 
absolutely opposed, but complementary, and relative. Would it not 
be as easy to argue, for example, that separateness presupposes com- 
parison, as the opposite? Thus to distinguish colors they must have 
been identified (compared) as colored surfaces; while, on the other 
hand, before one may identify the surfaces with regard to color one 
must first have distinguished them as separate spatial areas. And 
so on, ad infinitum. And if the objection be raised that we have here 
arbitrarily transcended the level of elementary sensory experience to 
which Mr. Johnson appeals, then our retort will be that such ele- 
mentary experience, if regarded as an absolute prius, is an unwar- 
ranted psychological fiction, and no adequately substantiated fact of 
psychology. 

Nor is evidence wanting on this point in Mr. Johnson’s own writ- 
ings. ‘‘The very general relation that separation effects is that 
most indeterminate relation otherness. When the complementary no- 
tions of separateness and togetherness are joined to constitute a 
unity, there enters the idea of number... .’’11 And we have al- 


10 Pt. I, p. 22. Cf. also p. 193. 
11 Pt. I, p. xxiii. 
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ready quoted the passage in which the phrase ‘‘identification and 
discrimination’’ occurs, as if these were complementary features of 
spatial or temporal positions. Finally, we maintain, mere ‘‘other. 
ness’’ is no relation at all (Mr. Johnson unwarily calls it ‘‘the one 
absolutely ‘external’ relation’’) ; it is actually only one side or aspect 
of the relation of which the complementary aspect—or, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Russell, the (necessary) converse—is ‘‘sameness.’’ 
We leave it to the reader to decide how much of the superstrue- 
ture of Mr. Johnson’s interesting Logic he will be willing to entrust 
himself to, given this so hopelessly weak foundation. 
H. R. Smart. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Creative Experience. M. P. Fouterr. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1924. Pp. xix-+ 303. 


This review should have been written several months ago. The 
reviewer is glad, however, that the writing of it had for various rea- 
sons to be delayed, for it gave him a valuable opportunity to watch 
the effect of the book out of a corner of his mind. The book has ap- 
parently made a profound impression upon a number of readers, 
profound in the sense that its ideas have become actively incorpor- 
ated in their lives as functioning techniques. This, for the reviewer, 
is a rather rare experience. Here is a philosophy ; and here are peo- 
ple actually doing something with a philosophy—doing it, for the 
most part, without knowing that it is a philosophy which is thus 
operative in their lives. 

The average person who has read Miss Follett’s book would be 
rather surprised to be told that he had been reading a philosophy. 
Not at all, he would say ; this is a book on psychology. And so, appar- 
ently, it seems to be, for it is replete with psychological terms and 
observations. Nevertheless, the book is fundamentally philosophy, 
for it does what philosophy, despite many appearances to the con- 
trary, always does: it challenges a basic assumption. Twice before, 
this particular assumption has been strongly challenged, once by 
Heraclitus, and again by Hegel. Heraclitus said it bluntly: ‘War 
is the father of all things.’’ Hegel, more to the academic manner 
born, labored in many volumes to convince philosophic folk that the 
process of reality is one of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. In both 
cases the challenge was directed against the assumption that conflict 
is something evil, destructive, barren of fruitful outcome. Conflict, 
on the contrary, is creative. 
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One may seem to be doing Miss Follett little service in connecting 
her philosophic effort with that of Hegel, for in these days of swift 
absorptions, Hegel is chiefly a by-word for all that is metaphysically 
pretentious and futile. Indeed, the fashion now is to wave a lordly 
gesture of disdain and to consign Hegel—without, of course, wasting 
any time in first reading him—to philosophic perdition. But old 
Hegel, despite his rather unfortunate admiration for the Prussians, 
was a tough one; and he is doubtless destined to survive. It is 
therefore rather significant to find his central idea given expression 
once more in the pages of a book which is as far removed from his 
forbiddingly labored efforts as is William James from the Talmud. 

Miss Follett, fortunately, has none of Hegel’s besetting weakness 
for building up a tight little system in the name of the Absolute. 
Probably most of that in Hegel will be lost in the historic discard. 
She has more of the Jamesian delight in tag-ends and unexpected- 
nesses. In other words, she is a vigorous-minded American very 
practically concerned with puzzling issues of social, political, and 
economic life, issues in which secure classification and safe prediction 
are quite out of the question. If she inherits anything from Hegel, 
it is his master idea that the process of reality is a continuously ere- 
ative one, creative, however, not by fiat, but by fight. She has dis- 
covered, as Hegel discovered, the birth-giving value that lies in con- 
flicting diversity. Like Hegel, too, she does not confine herself to 
saying this; she makes careful and penetrating application of the 
view to the major aspects of our institutional life. But where Hegel 
for the most part contented himself with an analysis of how things 
had come to be through the successive resolutions of conflicts, Miss 
Follett turns her eyes wholly to the present and future, and shows 
how problems of our day—the most urgent ones—may be made to 
yield a higher level of experience by the employment of the tech- 
nique of creative conflict. 

The great value of Miss Follett’s book lies in the fact that it pro- 
vides a philosophic principle or hypothesis which can be put to work. 
Miss Follett herself is eminently fitted to indicate the practical ap- 
lication of such a principle, for she has had wide contacts in the 
fields of law, politics, and industry. In the latter field, she has been 
actively engaged for a number of years in the working out of tech- 
niques of constructive adjustment between employers and employees. 
She brings to her work, therefore, a richness and veracity of personal 
experience which gives her arguments a kind of guarantee not usu- 
ally possessed by the merely ‘‘thinking’’ philosopher. 

Among other things Miss Follett makes a valuable analysis of the 
two terms ‘‘codperation’’ and ‘‘compromise.’’ These are words in 
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large but rather loose use now-a-days. Most frequently, if one ig 


for codperation, one is all against the contrasted process of competi. lo 
tive conflict. It is an either-or situation. The one process is sup- a 
posed to rule out the other. Or if one has become rather cynically H 
realistic, one may adopt the view that all life is a compromise, Ip eC 
compromise, each one of us, in Hobbesian fashion, gives up some. se 
thing, and all of us, being thus self-deprived, manage somehow to li 
hit it off a little less distressfully. Again it is an either-or situation: he 
either one has all and the rest have none, or each has a little less, a 
What distinguishes Miss Follett’s view from both of the foregoing is al 
that she is not satisfied with a beggarly either-or. She refuses to be d 
satisfied with anything less than both, nay, more than both. Com- n 
promise, she feels, as a way of saving life by losing a good por. fe 
tion of it, sets us back. Mere codperation, on the other hand, without 

fight, lacks something of the vigor and challenge of productive life. D 
Again, competitive antagonism without codperation—like military k 


warfare, which aims merely to destroy—leaves us only with the 

broken fragments of life. And so she develops the view, rich in 
possibilities for our modern life of diverse and clashing interests, 

that conflict need not eventuate in compromise; that it need not be 1 
repudiated altogether in favor of a conflictless codperation ; but that 
conflict can itself be a form of codperation. When conflict is actu- 
ally made codperative, a higher level of experience is reached. 
Then something more than the either-or emerges. A new creative 
moment is achieved. 

This insight, that out of the apparent bitterness of our antagon- 
isms a fuller life can be created if we know how, is the philosophic 
contribution of this book. The contemplation of the inevitable fight 
element in human life, particularly the contemplation of those who 
have been defeated in the fight, has plunged many thinkers into a 
kind of pessimistic despair. Miss Follett, on the contrary, finds no 
need for despair. If and whenever conflict is regarded as an oppor- 
tunity for a creatively new outcome, conflict itself becomes the chal- 
lenge to that which is characteristically great in our human nature, 
namely, our power to invent. Conflict, then, is seen as the essential 
factor in the carrying on of our emergent human enterprise. 

The book makes particularly valuable analyses of our modern 
situation in psychology, law, and industry. What seems to impress 
readers most is the analysis of the process called circular response. 
In this analysis she has stated with psychological precision what most 
of us vaguely refer to as the process of ‘‘give and take.’? When seen 
as a type of reaction which is essential to all wholesome human re- 
lationships, cireular response becomes the clue to our behavior in all 
situations that involve in any degree diversity of interest. 
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One often feels that the master thinkers are ruined by their fol- 
lowers. Were Karl Marx living to-day, he would doubtless—be- 
cause the world has moved—modify much of his doctrine. Were 
Hegel living, he would probably write with far less of absolutistic 
confidence. But the Marxians and the Hegelians still reverently pre- 
serve the lineaments of their masters. Miss Follett is not an Hege- 
lian. But she writes as Hegel might have written if, living to-day, 
he were fortunate enough to be engaged in arbitrating a strike or in 
adjusting minimum scales of wages. Hegel’s philosophy was born 
and bred in a philosopher’s study. That, to be sure, need not con- 
demn it. But one suspects that what may be happening in America 
now-a-days is that philosophies are being born and bred in the 
factory, courts, and political assemblies. That is perhaps why 
European philosophers seem to have difficulty in finding any philoso- 
phy in America. They have doubtless not yet learned what a phi- 
losophy looks like that is born outside a schoolroom. 


H. A. OVERSTREET. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY oF NEW YORK. 


The Idea of the Soul. JouHn Latrp. (Library of Philosophy and 
Religion.) London: Hodder & Stoughton. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran. 1924. Viii+192 pp. 


‘‘ It was a common saying, some years ago, that souls had at last 
gone out of fashion, the implication being that this fashion was a 
good one. Its goodness, however, was asserted, not proved, and even 
if the consummation had been desirable, it would at least have been 
worth an argument ’’ (p. 143). In these words Professor Laird of 
the University of Belfast indicates his intent in the delightful little 
volume which has recently come from his pen. It is interesting to 
find a man who is not averse to employing the fine old term ‘‘ soul ’’ 
in the title of his book ; and it is instructive to follow the course of the 
argument by which he gives this term a carefully defined and em- 
pirical meaning. Professor Laird’s Shaw Lectures on Problems of 
the Self (Macmillan, 1917) indicated his position, and there is not 
much that is new in the present volume. Yet there is profit in the 
restatement of closely-woven argument; and the happy turn of many 
phrases makes The Idea of the Soul most pleasant reading. 

Professor Laird’s book is devoted to a problem which lies within 
the fields of speculative psychology and philosophy. It is psychology 
aware of its own history (of which it seems to be so seldom aware) 
and viewing its own recent discoveries in the light of this history; 
end it is philosophy taking its doctrines to experience (which philoso- 
phy is at last learning to do) and thereby trying to decide what 
empirically these doctrines may mean. The exact nature of the dis- 
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cussion can best be summed up in his own words: ‘‘ The problem be. 
fore us, quite plainly, is the problem of the integrity of personality 
as we find it in our personal experience day by day, and part of this 
integrity at least is brought home to our reflection when we examine 
the structure and the setting even of a momentary psychological proc. 
ess. Our thoughts have a personal history and a personal orienta- 
tion; in inference, at least, many of them must take place (as we say) 
in one and the same mind; and our explicit self-consciousness, as we 
call it, has therefore a basis of visible fact upon which to proceed. 
In striving and in feeling the same result appears, varying indeed 
with the peculiar character of these essentials. These three broad 
divisions are the chief ones in psychology (at least for convenience), 
and they themselves are knit together in the way the last paragraphs 
have shown. In calling this continuity ‘ personal,’ therefore, we are 
neither running upon a mystery nor exploiting a mere dogma. In 
broad outlines, at least, we can show something of the detail of what 
we mean; and this, I submit, is a need and an encouragement ’’ (p. 
82). That the phrase at least occurs four times in the above quota- 
tion may be an accident from the literary point of view—at any rate 
there is no defect in the literary form of Professor Laird’s writing. 
But the phrase is significant of the method of the argument. Pro- 
fessor Laird is not given to sweeping generalizations, but rather 
takes the generalizations of other writers, balances the inconsistent 
ones, shows where they go beyond the evidence, and insists upon 
those points of theory which reflect the known facts of human experi- 
ence. While he evidently would like to believe much, he prefers to 
be fairly sure of a few things. His might be called the philosophy of 
the ‘‘at-least.”’ 

The two opening chapters of The Idea of the Soul deal with the 
history of the subject. It is surprising how much valuable material 
can be packed into forty pages. Then comes a chapter on the ap- 

1Qn only one point of historical interpretation would I differ with Pro- 
fessor Laird, though it is an important point. He attributes to Aristotle tho 
position that ‘‘ wherever there is life there is soul, and consequently that there is 
just as much soul and just as true a soul in honeysuckle or in a cactus as there 
was in Luther or in Racine’’ (p. 43). But I supposed that it was one of the 
teachings of the De Anima that souls were of various kinds, such as vegetative, 
sensitive, and rational. If we translate Aristotle’s term vx into our term 
‘“soul,’’ we should not then neglect his full doctrine, We may then use the 
term ‘‘soul’’ for the things which all forms of life have in common. But Aris 
totle never committed the error of resolving distinctions into the common fea 
tures things may have. We seem to attribute such a position to him when we 
say that he thought there was ‘‘as much soul’’ or ‘‘as true a soul’’ in honey- 
suckle as in Luther. For we are here using the term ‘* soul ’’ in another sense 
than that in which he used the term Wvx4. It now means, as Professor Laird 
goes on to say, ‘‘a special and peculiar kind of life,’’ and this Aristotle would 
be the first to assert. 
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proach from biology, which concludes that the considerations usually 
introduced from this field are inconclusive. Three chapters are de- 
voted to psychological points. Here it is that the soul is defined in 
terms of the continuity of consciousness, a continuity which has a 
peculiar tenacity in its texture and which is manifest in such facts as 
learning, inference, and self-consciousness. This view of ‘‘ the in- 
tegral, individual character of human personality ’’ (p. 84) is de- 
fended against various difficulties, such as the intermittence of psy- 
chical functions (as in sleep or in trances) and the mutability of 
psychical unity (in the normal growth of a self or in abnormal forms 
of dissociated personality). And defences of this view are given 
against the positions of McDougall, Ward, James, Holt, and Russell. 
The chapter on moral personality displays Professor Laird’s modera- 
tion at its best; for he here concludes that the facts of freedom and 
responsibility (carefully defined) do not have clear implications as 
to the metaphysical nature of the soul. The chapter on metaphysics 
analyzes the idea of substance. This idea can not be made the mas- 
ter-key of biology, the master-principle of psychology, the underlying 
bond of some theories of ultimate reality, and a principle of ‘‘ in- 
alienable affinities to deity.’’ Rather it denotes a thing which can be 
the subject of our judgments, but the predicates affirmed of it must 
come empirically from the investigations of psychology. The closing 
chapter is given over to the question of personal immortality. Evi- 
dence is here regarded as inconclusive, and hope of immortality de- 
pends on considerations of moral value and the relevancce of these 
values, not only to men, but to the universe as well. An argument 
based on such considerations, it is recognized, ‘‘ may incline the un- 
derstanding, although it can not necessitate the reason ’’’ (p. 186). 

Readers of Professor Laird’s book will find a work which reflects 
great care and scrupulous attention to the limitations and specific 
outcome of various traditional and contemporary arguments. They 
will not have to agree with his point of view in order to enjoy his 
treatment of his interesting theme. In his endeavor honestly to safe- 
guard his inferences and to display the issues of the problem lie the 
chief merit and the great charm of his volume. 


Stertine P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIversiry oF ILLINOIS. 
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REVUE DE MéraPHysiQuE ET DE Morag. 32 Année, No. 3. Les 
facteurs kantiens de la philosophie allemande de la fin du XVIII° 
siécle et du commencement du XIX°: V. Delbos. Convention et Rai- 
son: E. Dupréel. Quelques curiosités paradoxales du calcul des 
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probabilités: Z. Bachelier. Qu’est-ce qu’un systéme de référence? 
G. Bénézé. Le concept de religion, d’aprés Hermann Cohen: &. 
Bréhier. Georg Simmel, philosophe de la vie: V. Jankelevitch, 
Arbitrage et Société des Nations: G. Davy. 

Maar, Jean: Le Fondement de la Philosophie. Avec un avertisse. 
ment d’Albert Reggio. I. Synthése Philosophique. II. Apereus 
Critiques sur les Principaux Philosophes. III. Considérations sur 
le Mysticisme. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 1925. xviii+ 180 pp. 7.50 
fr. 

Utitz, Emil: Der Kiinstler. Vier Vortrige. Stuttgart: Ferdi- 
nand Enke. 1925. vii+ 64 pp. 2.70 M. 

Znaniecki, Florian: The Laws of Social Psychology. (From the 
Sociological Institute of the University of Poland.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1925. viii + 320 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The JouRNAL has received the first issue of a new philosophical 
periodical called Symposion: Philosophische Zeitschrift fiir For- 
schung und Aussprache. This periodical is the official publication 
of the Akademie auf dem Burgberg at Erlangen, which numbers 
among its Fellows distinguished philosophers from many countries 
of the world. Symposion is edited by Dr. Wilhelm Benary (14 
Gliickstrasse, Erlangen) and Dr. Friedrich Wiirzbach (4 Schnack- 
strasse, Munich). The table of contents of the first issue is as fol- 
lows: 

Hermann Weyl: Die heutige Erkenntnislage in der Mathematik. 

Wildon Carr: The Idea of an External World. 

Max Wertheimer: Uber Gestalttheorie. 

Kurt Lewin: Idee und Aufgabe der vergleichenden Wissenschafts- 

lehre. 

Surendranath Dasgupta: Some Implications of Realism in the 

Vedanta Philosophy. 
In addition to these five articles, an account is given of the organiza- 
tions and aims of the Akademie, and speeches are printed which were 
delivered last March by Professor Hans Driesch and Professor Paul 
Hensel at a gathering of the Fellows of the Akademie. Symposion 
is attractively printed on good paper. Four numbers will constitute 
a volume; and it is expected that a volume will appear in the course 
of about a year. Subscription to Symposion is priced at 21 Reichs- 
mark. 




































